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state, who seemed inspired in their rebellions by the old chlho-
nian divinities of Tor Hill, whose re-awakened malignity on the
day of the Pageant nearly destroyed Lord P. and whom no-
body but Bloody Johnny seemed able to manage.
What did give Sam a real thrill of natural pleasure was the
scrubbing and the whitewashing of his loft floor at the top of the
Old Malt House. He had no furniture here at all except a small
camp-bed, a kitchen chair, a three-legged table and a white thick
water-jug and basin. When he had whitewashed the walls and
ceiling, he scrubbed the big bare beams of the oak floor till they
were as clean as the cleanest floor-expanse in the town, that is to
say, Emma Sly's kitchen at The Elms.
As day followed day in Sam's new life, finding him working
from seven to five at clay-hauling and then associating, when his
work was over, with the most destitute of his neighbours, the full
implication of his abandonment of the normal human desires
began to unfold. He was so strong, and his health was so sound,
that he very quickly found his day's labour no more exhausting
to him than if he had spent the time walking about the fields.
This growing freedom from physical weariness made it pos-
sible for him, after he had washed himself and changed his
clothes and had his tea, to explore many of the poorer districts
of the town of which he already knew a little. He would leave
Manor House Road about half-past six and make his way through
a small alley, by the side of the house where John and Mary
lived, into a section of Paradise that abutted upon the Burnharn
and Evercreech Railway and stretched as far to the north as the
four crossways, where the roads to Meare and Godney met North-
load Street and Dye House Lane.
That Holy Sam, as even the children of this quarter already
began to call him, had an equanimity of temper beyond what
many holy men have had, was proved by the way he let himself
be interrupted upon at least three week-days out of his six, as he
sat down to his well-earned tea in his white-washed attic loft.
This interruption came from Jimmy Bagge, a semi-imbecile beg-
gar, a little older than Sam, who lived with his father and mother
in a one-storied stone house, black with age and smoke, that
leaned against the bank of the Evercreech Railway. Sam had